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IS THE PAPACY AN OBSTACLE TO THE 
REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM? 

BT THE MOST REVEREND JOHN IRELAND, ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 



In The North American Review of September, Profesgor 
Charles A. Briggs contributes a second article on the question — 
"Is the Papacy an Obstacle to the Reunion of Christendom?" 
1 beg leave to offer to the pages of the Review a reply to this 
second article. 

It is a pleasure to break a lance in the controversial arena with 
Professor Briggs. A doughty champion of his cause, putting to 
best profit the arguments which, he assumes, tell in its favor, he 
remains, throughout, the courteous, the fair-minded and the fair- 
hearted knight from whom his opponent, in the very midst of 
the fray, dares not withhold respect and friendliest regard. For 
my part, I must hope that I shall not fall too far below the high 
standard which the Professor sets before me. 

The Papacy is a stupendous fact in history: none can ignore it: 
all must feel interested in what may be said of it by friend 
or foe. 

The universal episcopate of St. Peter, and of his successors 
in the Church of Christ, is freely and fully accepted by Pro- 
fessor Briggs. In his first article, among other reasons for his 
belief he quotes the text in the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew: 
" Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church." 
He says : " All attempts to explain the ' rock ' in any other way 
than as referring to Peter have ignominiously failed." 

Nothing more true. The statement of the Professor, however, 
has been contested by Bishop Doane, of Albany. The Bishop 
would have us remark the distinction to be made between 
" Petra," the Rock, and " Petros," the name given to Simon. The 
answer is readily at hand. Without asking why the Greek inter- 
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preter, and later the Latin, clung closely to the rules of gram- 
matical gender, using the masculine form, when the word serves 
as a proper noun, and the feminine, when it refers more directly 
to the metaphor of the " rock " or foundation-stone, we need only 
remember that in the language of the Lord Himself, who spoke 
the Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic, there was no diversity of form. 
The Syriac version of the Gospel which is of very early date, and 
makes use of a language necessarily of near affinity with the 
Aramaic, gives in both clauses the word "Kipha." The Bishop 
further reminds us that, in the writings of the Fathers, we find 
different interpretations of "Petra," as the word occurs in the 
second clause of the sentence — " Petra " being explained not only 
of the person of Peter, but, also, of Christ Himself, or of the 
faith which Peter confessed, or of the faith committed to and 
professed by the Catholic Church. The Bishop argues that, since 
the word receives different interpretations, we have no right to 
assume as primary and authoritative the interpretation which sees 
in " Petra " the person of Peter. But does the word, read in its 
obvious meaning, admit of different interpretations? The text 
speaks unmistakably for itself. To give to it any other meaning 
than that which refers it to the person of Peter is to recede from 
the simplest rules of grammar, to ignore the whole bearing of 
the demonstrative pronoun " this " — " Thou art Kipha, and on 
this Kipha I will build my Church." Such is the judgment of 
writers, not Catholic, who, caring little for the supremacy of 
Peter, are, however, scrupulous as to the correct meaning of 
words and sentences. The Lutheran Eosenmuller (" Comment, in 
8. Matthaeum") writes: 

"The 'rock' is neither the confession of Peter, nor Christ pointing 
out Himself by his finger or a shake of the head — which interpretations 
the context does not admit — but Peter himself." 

H. J. Holtzman, Professor of Exegesis in the Protestant 

Faculty of Theology, Strassburg, says: 

"Isaias, 28: 16. — God lays a foundation-stone in Sion; and Abraham 
in Jewish theology often figures as the rock on which God built the 
world — Isaias, 51: 12. Peter is to be such a rock for the Church: the 
term is applied to the person of Peter. Therein are Catholic interpre- 
ters absolutely in the right in comparison with the old Protestants who 
saw the rock only in the faith, or in the profession of faith made by 
Peter — Peter, the' oikonomos, 'the key-bearer,' in the house that is 
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built, as Jesus Himself is in the house of His Father (Apoc. 3: 7). 
Again in any case the ecclesiastical consciousness expressed in this 
passage is a fundamentally Catholic one." 

W. P. Armstrong ("Dictionary of Christ and the Gospel," 
Article " Csesarea Philippi") says: 

" Upon this rock Jesus now affirms his intention of founding His 
Church: not upon any rock, and therefore not simply upon a strong 
and firm foundation, but upon this rock indicated by the name of 
Peter. . . . The rock intended by Jesus to be the future foundation of 
His Church, is Peter. The function thus assigned to Peter is, indeed, 
not apart from his confession, nor is the fact that he evidently spoke 
in a representative capacity to be overlooked. The address of Jesus, 
however, is distinctly to Peter, and it is his name that is interpreted. 
The confession which precedes is, indeed, closely related to the words of 
Jesus; but it cannot be understood as the rock-foundation intended by 
Jesus. In itself it furnishes the occasion rather than the ground of 
the promise of Jesus. It therefore cannot be treated abstractedly as 
something separated from Peter." 

The diverse interpretations of the " Petra" occurring in the 
writings of the Fathers, rightly read and balanced one with the 
other, put no difficulty in our way. Those diverse interpretations 
are met with chiefly among the Post-Mcene Fathers. The Post- 
Nicenes wrote more discursively and more metaphorically than 
did their predecessors; they were wont to seek out the reasons of 
things, to formulate conclusions and ultimate bearings. They 
were, also, much in the habit of ascribing to Scriptural passages 
what has been called " an accommodated sense " — suiting sacred 
words to given circumstances, to which the original meaning 
could not have had reference. And, so, there happened to be a 
diversity of interpretations, or, rather, of applications, of the text 
of Matthew. Now one Father, now another, would go back of the 
"rock," in quest of the origin of its solidity and other rocklike 
endowments ; this was, of course, Christ, the Primary Eock, upon 
which all, who were to be strengthened, even Peter, must be 
built. They would inquire as to why special prerogatives were 
conferred upon Peter; the answer was — because of his unshaken 
faith, and of his public profession of his faith. Again, they 
would enlarge upon Peter's profession of faith, and remind their 
readers that only through and by means of a similar profession 
could the Apostolate and the Church live and endure through 
ages. In those ways the Fathers labored to draw out the fulness 
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of truth, proximate and remote, which they believed to be wrapt 
up in the text. But, whatever other meanings were given to it, 
there was never an exclusion of the identification of the " Petra " 
with the person of Peter; frequently this identification is pre- 
supposed; frequently it is explicitly asserted — and by the self- 
same Fathers who at another time had admitted different inter- 
pretations. Interpretations other than the " Petrine " are to be 
met with — secondary renderings, explanations, illustrations. But, 
when we look through Patristic literature for the primary, the 
dogmatic, meaning of the word, we find it to be, very clearly so, 
the person of Peter. Grammatical construction and Patristic 
testimony give the same interpretation : " Thou art rock (Eipha) 
and on this rock (Kipha) I will build my church." 

Professor Briggs is altogether right in his preliminary state- 
ment that all attempts to explain the " rock " in any other way 
than as referring to Peter have ignominiously failed. Here, how- 
ever, he and I cease to be of one mind. I wrote : 

" Peter holds the keys of the Kingdom : he is the absolute master. 
Whatsoever he binds is bound; whatsoever he looses is loosed; his power 
extando over the whole sphere of the Kingdom, over all its activities; 
it in shortened by no power or right confided to others." 

The Professor quotes words spoken by Christ to the Apostles 
collectively. The quotations are from John xx: 22, 23, "Re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit; whatsoever sins ye remit, they shall be 
remitted . . ."; from Matthew xviii: 15-18, "Whatsoever sins 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven. . . ."; from 
Matthew xxviii : 18--20, " Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them . . . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world." The Professor con- 
cludes : 

" It is evident, therefore, that the power of St. Peter and hi* sue- 
eeocoTB woo shortened by power and right given to the Apostolic ministry 
of the Church." 

I reply: The power given to Peter was not shortened by words 
spoken to the Apostolic ministry of the Church. Concessions 
made to the entire Apostolic body do not annul or take away 
these made to Peter apart from the others, to Peter exclusively. 
Powers and rights which he receives in common with his brethren 
ho will hold and use in common with them: but powers and 
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rights which he alone receives he will hold and use as his pecul- 
iar possession. 

The peculiar possession of Peter is marked out in the words 
spoken by Christ to Peter exclusively — words not repeated at a 
later moment to the Apostolic body: "Thou art rock, and on 
this rock I will build my Church"; "Peed my lambs, feed my 
sheep "; " Confirm thy brethren." Whatever of power and right 
was implied in these several words was given to Peter alone, 
and became the exclusive appanage of Peter. Peter alone is 
the rock; Peter alone feeds lambs and sheep; Peter alone con- 
firms (strengthens) the brethren. No words spoken to the whole 
Apostolate relate to the grants made here to Peter; no words 
were spoken at other times that could in any way be supposed to 
"shorten" the authority given to Peter. All who are in the 
Church, Apostles included, are built on Peter: all who are in the 
Church are fed, are strengthened, by Peter. Peter rules and 
governs; he is the sovereign. 

The power of binding and loosing, first given to Peter alone, 
was later given to the whole body. That of remitting sins, of 
baptizing and of teaching was given to the Apostles collectively. 
To Peter first and alone: "I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in Heaven." Later, to the Apostles 
collectively: "Amen, I say to you, whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in Heaven. . . ." Jesus put first in one 
Apostle what later He was to put in several. But what was done 
later did not alter the beginning, did not take away what 
previously had been conceded. The words to Peter had already 
brought under his government each one of those to whom after- 
wards it was said: "Whatever ye shall bind . . ." The promises 
of Jesus, as equally his gifts, are without repentance. I should 
further remark that the form of words to Peter was very different 
from that used later in addressing the Apostles collectively. To 
Peter it was said : " To thee I will give the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Whatsoever thou shalt bind . . ." In addressing 
the Apostles, Christ makes no grant of " keys." The concession 
to the Apostles is, clearly, far less comprehensive than that made 
to Peter alone. The absence of mention of " the keys," in the 
address to the Apostles, is most significant. 
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From the form of the grant, the power to remit sins, to baptize, 
to teach, is a belonging of the whole Apostolic body. But in the 
■words of the grant, assuredly, there is nothing to indicate that in 
the exercise of this power the several members are not subject 
to the direction of Peter — that the right of high government, 
previously and repeatedly given exclusively to him, was eliminated 
or shortened by any common right now conceded to all. 

The grants of power made by Christ are of two kinds, each 
different from the other. Each kind must be carefully noticed, 
if we are to apprehend correctly the nature of the organism of 
the Church. There is the grant of the Apostolate to the whole 
Apostolic body; and there is that of the Princedom to Peter alone. 
All Apostles are teachers; all bind and loose; but, except Peter, 
none teach, none bind or loose independently; the brethren of 
Peter teach, bind or loose under his guidance; Peter alone is inde- 
pendent and unfettered, having a commission peculiar to himself, 
given to himself alone. Peter is Bishop and Apostle; so are the 
other members of the body; but, Peter, also, is Prince, Master 
and Governor. The Professor further writes : 

" I fully recognize the primacy of St. Peter and his successors in 
the possession of the keys of the kingdom, but not their exclusive 
possession to this authority." 

No claim is made in favor of an "exclusive possession" of the 
powers and rights of the Apostolate. All the Apostles have their 
due part in those powers and rights, so much so that they are 
essential elements in the Church and that Peter cannot set them 
aside, or dispense with their cooperation. But, with all this, the 
Princedom in Peter remains intact. It is not communicated to 
others. The Princedom is "exclusive" and, therefore, is not 
" shortened " through powers or rights possessed by others. 

As to the testimony of early ecclesiastical history, regarding 
the rights and authority of the Papacy, Professor Briggs says: 

" The primitive Church does not favor, but condemns with no un- 
certain voice, the claims for an unlimited jurisdiction of the Pope." 

As to "an unlimited jurisdiction," what Catholics hold is that 
the Pope, the Successor of Peter, as teacher and lawmaker, is su- 
preme over the Church, over members and ministers, bishops in- 
cluded, singly and collectively. Bishops, in virtue of their office, 
have no right to overrule the official acts of the Pope, to set them- 
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selves against him, to teach or legislate in opposition to him. In 
other terms, the Pope is Monarch of the Church. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that Catholic faith allows the Pope to alter 
or transform the Church, or anything in the Church that is of 
divine ordering; the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, with no right 
over the appointments of his Principal. Nor can the Pope alter 
or transform the official teachings of (Ecumenical Councils, or of 
his own predecessors; this would be to deny the doctrinal iner- 
rancy with which Catholic faith holds those official teachings to 
be endowed. It were otherwise with the legislation of Councils 
or of predecessors; legislation is temporary in its purpose, and 
no claim to infallibility is made in its favor. 

In matters of practical administration the Pope is not in- 
fallible. Hence, most loyal subjects of the Papacy, submissive to 
its authority, ready to accept unreservedly its final rulings, may 
take, and, as history shows, not seldom do take, the liberty to 
offer counsel to the Pope, or to make respectful remonstrance. 
Counsels or remonstrances are no denial of authority, and imply 
no refusal of obedience. 

In estimating the testimony of history as regards the Papacy, 
no overweening importance is to be attached to acts of dis- 
obedience, momentary or continuous, from one or from several. 
Acts of disobedience there are in every social organism. The sole 
pertinent question in such cases is whether the disobedience 
means a denial of authority, or whether the denial, if such there 
were, is of a character to offset other and different facts and 
testimonies to be gathered from the records of history. The 
teachings of history are seen in its broad continuous stream — not 
in occasional bubblings of disturbance, not in manifest de- 
partures from the general trend and flow. 

Paul withstood Peter as likely, by his attitude towards Jewish 
ceremonials, to scandalize the Gentiles. Did Paul in this in- 
stance deny Peter's Princedom and leadership? The incident 
bore upon a private act of Peter, not upon his official teaching. 
Was the opposition of the Bishops of the Orient to the ruling of 
Victor, in the matter of Easter celebration, a denial of his su- 
perior jurisdiction, or merely a difference of judgment as to a 
particular fact, a temporary outburst of anger at seeing an old 
custom suddenly abrogated ? That Victor was the master is more 
than intimated in the subsequent fact that his ruling became the 
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recognized law in the Orient as well as in the Occident. There 
is even every reason to believe that the very bishops who at first 
protested ended by accepting the Papal decision. When Irenseus, 
of Lyons, " fittingly admonished " Victor, there was certainly in 
the words of Irenseus no indication, as the Professor would have 
us think, that he deemed the Bishop of Rome " guilty of an in- 
trusion into the rights and privileges of the Bishops of Asia," 
or that Victor was not the chieftain to whom ultimately ac- 
quiescence should be given. The letter of Irenaaus was one of 
respectful counsel, such as, in a similar circumstance, any Bishop 
of the present day would deem himself entitled to write to Pius 
X. Indeed, the Latin phrase, " decenter admonuit," usually 
translated into "fittingly admonished," is rendered more cor- 
rectly by the expression " respectfully admonished." Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, it is said, " writes to the Bishop of Rome 
as to a brother seeking advice; not as to a superior looking for a 
command." The Professor should not have called into the con- 
troversy the case of Dionysius; it tells strongly against his con- 
tention. Dionysius was Bishop of Alexandria, a.d. 247—265 
In a letter written against Sabellianism, he taught the real sub- 
ordination of the Son to the Father. He was denounced to 
Rome. The Pope, Dionysius, convoked a synod and addressed to 
him a letter in the name of the synod and in his own. In addi- 
tion he wrote a private letter, asking the Bishop to explain his 
sayings. The Bishop answered by a treatise in four books, " Ac- 
cusation and Defence," which seems to have satisfied the Pope. 
Newman (" Development of Dogma ") cites the Dionysian inci- 
dent in support of the primacy. As to the case of Cyprian of 
Carthage, I shall simply remark that, in justice to his illustrious 
life-record, Cyprian should not be taken at his worst. Pope 
Stephen had decided, as against Cyprian, that baptism given by 
heretics is valid. Cyprian lost his temper, and appealed to other 
bishops from the sentence of Stephen — not even then denying in 
principle the Princedom of Stephen. That the authority of 
Stephen was recognized in the Church at large is seen from the 
fact that the Church at large followed Stephen, not Cyprian. 
Better that we read Cyprian in his calm, undisturbed mood, when 
he preaches the absolute necessity of unity with the See of 
Peter: "The Church founded by Christ our Lord upon Peter, 
for an original and principle of unity — From whom [Peter] he 
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appointed and showed that unity ahould spring." Better with 
St. Augustine to assume that the breach between Cyprian and 
Stephen was never complete, that, later, most likely, Cyprian cor- 
rected his error. Better, with the same Augustine, to pass over 
"those things which in irritation he had poured out against 
Stephen," "remembering his martyrdom endured within the 
unity of the Church." 

The great stream of testimony, recorded in early ecclesiastical 
history, tells unmistakably of Papal supremacy. Professor Briggs 
writes: 

" The Pope now claims the exclusive right to summon Christian 
Councils; but all the primitive Councils, all those recognized as valid 
by other Christian Churches than Rome, were summoned by the Emperor 
and not by the Pope: and none of them recognized the supreme legis- 
lative and judicial functions of the Popes, but exercised those functions 
themselves even to the extent of condemning a Pope as heretical." 

This is a strong statement. If founded in history, it demolishes 
the Papacy. But is it not the reverse of what the history of the 
primitive Councils clearly teaches? 

As a matter of fact, Emperors often did convoke Councils; but 
Emperors bad no canonical or ecclesiastical right to do so. Coun- 
cils convoked by Emperors looked to the Bishops of Borne for 
supreme guidance, deemed themselves subject to him in their 
deliberations, confessed that without him their acts were of no 
avail, and waited upon him for confirmation and ratification of 
the decrees they had enacted. The history of the early Councils 
gives evidence most indubitable in favor of Papal supremacy. 

The records of the Council of Nicaea have perished. The tra- 
dition about it, however, sustains Papal authority. In the same 
Fourth Century, Pope Damasus and a synod of ninety bishops in 
Rome declared that the 318 bishops of Nicaea were directed from 
the City of the most holy Bishops of Borne; and a later synod of 
Borne, a.d. 483, states that the 3.18 bishops assembled in Nicaea 
"referred the confirmation of things and the authority to the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church." Osius of Cordova, in Spain, 
presided over the Council. His See marked out for him no 
special pre-eminence ; it may well be presumed that his authority 
came to him as the delegate of Pope Sylvester. What was at the 
time the recognized law of the Church as to the presidency of 
Councils, we learn from the historian Socrates, who wrote in 
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Constantinople within the Fourth Century. Socrates sets aside 
a synod held in Antioch as having no authority because, " Julius, 
Bishop of the great Rome, was not there, nor had he sent a sub- 
stitute, although an ecclesiastical canon commands that the 
Churches shall not make any ordinances against the opinion of 
the Bishops of Home." 

The first Council of Constantinople need not be considered; it 
was a local assembly, of which little is known, gaining its title 
of (Ecumenical from the later acceptance by the Church of the 
creed attributed to it. 

The Council of Ephesus was brought on by the heresy of Nes- 
torius. Before the Council had been convoked, Cyril of Alex- 
andria had reported Nestorius to Pope Celestine — " old ecclesias- 
tical custom," he wrote, " obliging him to do so." The reply of 
Celestine was imperious. Cyril is to take to himself the au- 
thority of the Roman See and, unless Nestorius recant within 
ten days, to cut him off from the Church. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria promotes and executes the mandate of the Pope; the 
Patriarch of Antioch admits that it must be obeyed in spite of its 
severity. Nestorius was prejudged by the Pope; and the judg- 
ment of the Pope was accepted in the Orient. When Nestorius 
arrived at Ephesus the Bishop of the city, Memnon, shut its 
churches to him; other bishops arriving there rejected him as a 
reprobate. The Council being assembled, its first act was to ex- 
clude Nestorius from its sessions and to deprive him of episcopal 
dignity — " We being necessarily impelled thereto by the canons 
and the letter of the Most Holy Father and colleague, Celestine, 
Bishop of the Roman Church." Cyril, to whom previously Celes- 
tine had remitted the whole case of Nestorius, presided. The 
further acts of the Council are reported in a long letter to the 
Pope. Celestine having meanwhile died, his successor Xystus 
confirmed the Council. 

Next was the heresy of Eutyches. A Council is held at Ephe- 
sus. The Pope sent thither a letter called " The Tome " defining 
the faith. The " Tome " was not read ; Eutyches was absolved. 
Leo declared the Council null and void, and it passed into his- 
tory as " The Robber Council." Later Leo deposed the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and excommunicated those who at Ephesus 
had upheld Eutyches. Among those excommunicated were the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem and most of the princi- 
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pal Metropolitans of the East. The Council of Chalcedon fol- 
lowed. The Legate of the Pope presided. The declaration of 
the Council as to the presidency is most significant — the " acts " 
stating that Leo, as Head, held through his Legates " the hege- 
mony," the delegates of the Emperor having " the presidency of 
honor." At the very beginning, the Legate Baschasinus an- 
nounced that he had an order " from the Bishop of Eome, who 
is the head of all the Churches," "that Discorus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, should not take part in the Council." Discorus was 
obliged to sit as an accused. When Leo's " Tome " was read, the 
bishops cried: "This is the faith of the Fathers. It is Peter 
who has spoken thus to Leo." Finally the Council asked from 
the Pope the confirmation of its acts. 

The Second Council of Constantinople was not considered 
valid by Emperor or by Bishops, until Pope Vigilius had eon- 
firmed it. 

The Third Council of Constantinople, in condemning the 
Monothelite errors, condemned, also, the Pope to whom Professor 
Briggs makes allusion, Honorius. To judge what at the time of 
this Council was thought in the Orient of the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome, we may recall the words of a contemporary, St. 
Maximus, a monk of Constantinople, who has always been re- 
garded as a great saint, and one of the most noted of Byzantine 
writers. Speaking of Pyrrhus, the Metropolitan of Constanti- 
nople, the arch-heretic, Maximus says: 

"For we speak in vain — who do not satisfy and implore the blessed 
Pope of the Romans, that is, the Apostolic See, which from the Incarnate 
Word, and also from all the holy synods, has received universal and 
.supreme dominion, authority and power of binding and loosing over 
all the holy Churches of God in the whole world." 

To the Third Council of Constantinople, Pope Agatho sent a dog- 
matic letter, which it "faithfully accepted," adding, however, 
the name of Honorius to the list of condemned heretics. In their 
letter to the Emperor, the Bishops wrote : " The ancient city of 
Rome offered to you a divinely written confession. ... By 
Agatho, Peter spoke." The Legate of the Pope presided. At the 
conclusion, the Bishops wrote to the Pope, "occupying the first 
See of the Universal Church," and begged him to confirm their 
decisions, which the successor of Agatho, Leo II, duly ratified, 
changing, however, the wording so far as it referred to Honorius 
vol. clxxxvh. — no. 626. 2 
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— thereby giving proof of his supreme authority. Instead of 
simply leaving the name of Honorius on the list of condemned 
heretics, where the Council had put it, Leo wrote to the Emperor : 

" We anathematize . . . and, also, Honorius, who did not illumine this 
Apostolio See with the doctrine of the Apostolic tradition, but per- 
mitted the immaculate to be stained by impious faithlessness." 

The condemnation of Honorius offers no contradiction to Papal 
supremacy. Papal supremacy bears upon official and ex-cathedra 
acts; the condemnation of Honorius had reference to a private 
letter, devoid of ex-cathedra features. His fault had been purely 
personal — one of neglect of duty. Instead of writing a private 
letter, vague and uncertain in tone, he should have sent to the 
Orient a clear-cut, definite condemnation of the rising heresy. 

Neither Scripture nor ecclesiastical history affords evidence of 
limitations put upon Papal supremacy by rights or privileges of 
others. Throughout, the Papacy remains a plenary and complete 
Monarchy — in the words of St. Maximus, "the universal and 
supreme dominion, authority and power of binding and loosing 
over all the holy churches of God in the whole world." The 
supremacy of the Papacy, such as is to-day claimed for it, is that 
which Scripture and history allow. 

The Bishop of Rome being the Supreme visible Head of the 
Church, it follows that he is the centre of Catholic unity, that 
union with him is the condition and the token of membership in 
the visible body of the Church. 

Professor Briggs returns to the theory of the "three con- 
stituents necessary to complete unity " — " the Pope, the ministry 
and the people" — this time laying special emphasis on the 
" people." He says : 

" But a society, whether Christian or otherwise, is something more 
than the physical organism of the human body. Such a society, as 
history and experience show, may exist without an executive, or even 
without a ministerial body. The only thing that is absolutely essential 
is the people that constitute its membership. They may combine in 
themselves all the functions of government, except so far as they may 
delegate these to temporary representatives. For a social organism the 
head is the least important of the three: the head and the ministry 
will perish without the people, but the society may live on without them 
if such a necessity should arise." 

The Professor will permit me to say that this paragraph re- 
veals his radical error in the estimate of the conditions of Cath- 
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olic unity; the Church is put on a level with civil society. All 
that the Professor says of civil society is true. There, the power 
of governing, primarily delegated by the Creator to the people, 
is, in turn, delegated by the people to the chosen executive; the 
only thing absolutely essential in civil society is the people. Far 
different, however, is the case when the Society of Christ, the 
Church, is brought into question. Here, authority is delegated 
directly and immediately to the Head — to Peter. The Head is the 
Chief, the essential thing in the Church. As the Head appointed 
by Christ is to have enduring life and do enduring work, it will 
never be deprived of other social constituents, ministers and 
people. But so many of the ministers or of the people as choose 
to separate themselves from the Head no longer belong to the 
Church; they are in schism; they are outside the fold; the divine 
command is that, singly and severally, they return at once to 
unity, by proffering their allegiance to Peter — " That all may be 
one as the Father and I are one." 

It is true, as the Professor remarks, that all baptized persons 
are in a manner members of the Church, subject to its jurisdic- 
tion; but only are they such in the sense that rebels and schis- 
matics are members of the society from which they are cut off. 
It is true, also, that, in certain Churches separated from Borne, 
bishops and priests are recognized as having valid orders; but, 
they, too, are rebels and schismatics — outside the fold, under 
obligation to return to unify. Of course, when I speak of mem- 
bers of separated Churches as rebels and schismatics, and repeat 
to them the obligation incumbent upon them to return to unity, 
I speak of matters as they exist "in foro externp." As to the 
responsibility of each one " in foro interno," I do not decide; of 
the inner conscience God alone is the judge. 

An authoritative declaration from Rome, in 1865, bearing upon 
the so-called "Branch Theory," deserves to be quoted: 

1 " The unity of the Church is absolute and indivisible; the Church 
has never lost, nor for so much as a moment of time can it ever lose, 
its unity. 

2 "The Church of Christ is indefectible, not only in duration, but in 
doctrine; in other words, it is infallible, through divine endowment. 

3 "The primacy of the visible head of the Church is of a divine in- 
stitution, and was ordained to generate and preserve unity both of faith 
and of communion, that is, unity internal and external, of which the 
Sec of Peter is the centre and the bond. 
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4 " Therefore, the Catholic and Roman Church alone has received the 
name of Catholic 

5 "Whosoever is separated from the one and only Catholic Church, 
howsoever well he may believe himself to live, by the one sin of sepa- 
ration from the unity of Christ is in the state of wrath." 

In this declaration there is no new doctrine, no departure from 
the teachings and the canons of the early ages of the Christian 
history. Then, as to-day, visible unity was declared to be an 
essential attribute of the Church, and the condition of unity was 
communion with the Head, the successor of Peter. He who was 
not with Peter, whether layman, priest or bishop, was in schism ; 
the Bishop not in communion with Peter, were he the occupant 
of the highest Patriarchal or Metropolitan See, as Nestorius of 
Constantinople, or Dioscorus of Alexandria, was not allowed to 
sit in Council. Communion with Borne was, always and ever, 
the condition of unity, the condition of membership in the Church 
of Christ 

Cardinal Newman ("Apologia/' ch. 3) relates his own ex- 
perience. He had given his heart to the " Via Media " theory : the 
fact of the Monophysite heresy brought him a rude shock. He 
writes: 

'•My stronghold was antiquity: now here in the middle of the Fifth 
Century, I found, as it seemed to me, Christendom of the Sixteenth and 
the Nineteenth Centuries reflected. I saw my face in the mirror, and 
I was a Monophysite. The Church of the ' Via Media ' was in the 
position of the Oriental communions. Of all passages of history, since 
history has been, who would have thought of going to the sayings and 
doings of old Eutyches, and to the enormities of the unprincipled Di- 
oscorus, in order to be converted to Eome! ... It was difficult to make 
out how the Eutychians, or Monophysites, were heretics, unless Protes- 
tants and Anglicans were heretics also; difficult to find argument against 
the Tridentine Fathers, which did not tell against the Fathers of 
Chalcedon; difficult to condemn the Popes of the Sixteenth Century, 
without condemning the Popes of the Fifth." 

The Bishop of Borne is the Monarch of the Church, the centre 
of Christian unity. I have indicated in what sense his authority 
may be said to be limited — limited by the divine teaching of the 
Scripture, the unanimous consent of the Christian Fathers, the 
divine order established in the Church, the dogmatic decrees of 
Councils and previous Pontiffs; — limited, also, by the natural 
law of justice and equity. But, it may be objected, if the Pope 
is the Monarch, the final Arbiter, may he not, in fact, if not by 
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right, alter the meaning of Scripture and of Tradition, override 
decrees of Councils and of predecessors ? Whence safety and pro- 
tection? My answer is, Take faith from the history of the 
Church and of the Papacy; take faith from the promises of 
Christ to the Church and to Peter. When we deal with the 
Church, we have before us the supernatural, the infallible; we 
have before us an institution with which Christ abides, even unto 
the end of time. This we must ever keep in mind, under the 
penalty of misreading or misjudging Church and Papacy, of 
being forced into suspicions and hypotheses, justifiable where all 
is human, altogether out of place where the divine mingles with 
and controls the human. 

The infallible does not cover the human part in the life and 
the ministrations of Church and Papacy; here alterations are 
possible; here reforms may be needed. How are reforms to be 
effected? The Professor writes: 

"This is a question which would be answered differently by different 
natures at different times. Among the Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century, Luther and Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin, Cranmer and 
Knox answered it, under the constraint of adverse circumstances, by 
reformation outside the Roman Church; Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
Staupitz, Cropper and others, under more favorable circumstances, by 
reformation within the Church." 

Erasmus and More were in the right; Luther and Melanchthon 
were in the wrong. No one, under whatever pretext, has the right 
to destroy the unity of the Church, to rend asunder the seam- 
less robe of Christ. Nothing excuses schism. Writing against 
Novation, whose sin was schism, St. Cyprian says: "Whoever 
he is, and whatever qualifications he possesses, he is not a Chris- 
tian who is not in the Church of Christ." Within the fold — there 
let the contention be, if reason there is for contention; there be 
counsel given and remonstrance made, beneath the banner of 
authority, side by side with the leader and commander. Schism — 
never! 

The Eeunion of Christendom ! It is the prayer, the hope, of all 
who love Christ and put faith in His mission. But that reunion 
may become a reality, a centre must be chosen towards which the 
divided elements may be drawn, around which they may coalesce 
in enduring unity. What other centre should be thought of, but 
the one which Christ Himself did provide, which alone possesses 
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the innate power to attract and to hold, which alone has fo» 
itself the testimony of Scripture and of history ? 

How great the need of the Papacy in the Christian world is 
evidenced to-day as, perhaps, never before during its history. 
Outside the Fold over which the Papacy presides, there are people, 
there are ministers; but what of the sacred truths, the teaching 
of which is so imperiously commanded by the Lord — " Teaching 
all things, whatsoever I have commanded you " ? Adolph Harnack 
speaks for a large section of Protestantism when he reduces 
Christianity to the "Fatherhood of God." Where something 
more of the olden doctrines yet remains, how timid often and un- 
certain is the voice of him who proclaims them ! And when, here 
and there, the earnest and sincere echoes of a conservative pulpit 
still recall the Incarnation, the Virginal Birth of Christ, the Re- 
demption, the Resurrection, a cruel denial is heard near by, going 
forth from neighboring pulpits within the same religious com- 
munion. The mockery of Christian faith is the boast of so many 
Churches, separated from Rome, that theirs is a latitudinarianism 
which cloaks all beliefs and all denials. Nor is there remedy 
within reach. There is no authority — from the very principles 
of Protestantism there can be none — to which all must listen, 
which all must obey. The " Reformation " of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury refused to hold to the " rock," upon which Christ had built; 
abandoning it, they built on the sand, and the edifice they raised 
has crumbled into ruins. 

How little time it would take, even within the Roman Fold, to 
hurl into a similar chaos " people and ministry " were the Papacy 
to cease or to suspend its teachings, is made evident by the 
recent rise, even there, of those errors against the faith, which the 
Encyclical of Modernism in religion has so severely rebuked. 
The Roman communion is saved from the dogmatic chaos in 
which Protestant churches are so hopelessly engulfed, because 
in it the Papacy reigns and teaches. 

John Ireland. 



